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could not, that it was fair to argue from 
probabilities ; that the lamb slunk, and 
therefore was not sound. This she de- 
nied, and to prove her words, actually 
made a shift to swallow half a mouthful, 
which, under other circumstances, she 
would not have done for a thousand dol- 
lars. 

"So much for the ladies, charming 
creatures, the salt of the earth, whom, 
like Toby and all other old bachelors, I 
never could thoroughly understand for 
want of the key of matrimony, which 
alone can unlock their secrets, and make 
plain (as many a husband can tell), all 
the apparent contradictions in their cha- 
racter. Yes, so much for the fairer and 
better part of creation (as from my soul I 
believe them to be) but who, as the Wa- 
verley man says of kings, are kittle cattle 
to shoe behind. And so it ought to be, for 
it is their poor and almost only privilege 
to kick, while we roam where we will, 
and they must sit still until they are 
asked, I, therefore, am for upholding 
them in all their own proper privileges, 
as long as they don't encroach upon those 
of men. A woman who unsexes herself, 
deserves to be treated, and will be treated, 
as a man. 

" As to the honesty of servants, I have 
always thought mine ' indifferent honest,' 
as Hamlet says, and yet I should have 
been very sorry that the boy that bears 
this letter should find my knife, or either 
of the two little urchins that you see here 
about the yard. 

" ' I didn't take it, master 1 (for a negro 
never steals), 'I didn't take it, sir; I find 
(found) it.' What virtue in terms ! Cor- 
poral Nym. a high professor and practi- 
tioner in the art of taking, says : ( The 
wise call it convey.' In Shakspeare. I 
never knew but three mulattoes whom I 
believed to be honest ; and out of near 300, 
I have not a dozen slaves that will not 
'take 1 or 'convey.' 

" John is as honest as you and I are. 
So is old Hetty, I know, and several of 
the children I believe. Queen is very 
honest ; she is too lazy to steal. Juba is 
so-so, but not strictly honest; he is a 
finder sometimes, and can be trusted with 
anything but money, with which he will 
buy whiskey. 

" My regards to Mrs. M. 

" Truly yours, 

'• J. R. of Roanoke." 



BI110N, AND THE MISTY SCHOOL. 



By J. Wright Simmons 

(^S\)YRON'S contempt for Southey, 
jBo wles and Wordsworth, led him, 
from the force of association, to 
transfer to the idols the hatred 
he bore to the idolaters. Truth, 
he should have remembered, lies 
in a well. Art digs the well, but Nature 
supplies the water. The association of 
power is with the water, not the well. 
And so in every other instance of a blend- 
ing of the two. Nature is always in the 
ascendant. Dislike for the men of the 
misty school betrayed their opponent into 
a fanatical zeal in favor of the exaggera- 
ted claims of Art, and caused him to lose 
sight of the true issue. He employed 
himself in contending about appearances 
merely. The real question was not, 
whether Nature, in every instance, is 
more poetical without Art, but whether 
it is not always more poetical than Art. 
The nature of a river might not be the less 
poetical for certain artificial adjuncts, 
but it is not dependent upon them for its 
poetry; whereas, the adjuncts, if placed 
in the middle of a street, would only be 
laughed at. In the same way, the Pyra- 
mids are indebted for their sublimity to 
the desert in which they stand. Remove 
them to Tripoli or Tunis, and they would 
dwindle into comparative insignificance. 

In Mrs. Radcliffe'8 poetic description of 
an abbey, seen by twilight, the images 
are in the highest degree sublime, associa- 
ted as they are with night and doom, and 
unknown world s ! Nature confers poetry ; 
Art only assists it. In all her moods, and 
forms, and sights and sounds, Nature 
imparts to us, as it were, a portion of her 
own existence. She borrows from us 
nothing ; but is invested with a feeling 
and a sense that transfuse themselves into 
us the moment we approach her. She is 
possessed of a poetry of her own. Art 
derives its poetry from association, but 
never in the samo degree. Nature is the 
great original. Art the copy. 

" When Shakespeare groups into one 
the most sublime objects in creation," 
says Campbell, '-'he fixes on the ' cloud- 
capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples.' " But there are no such 
towers in creation. Even the one at 
Sbinar fell short of the clouds. The 



temples arc merely solemn; and, as to 
the palaces, where did Campbell ever see 
a sublime palace? But does not the 
image of the " great globe itself" tran- 
scend them all ? To select the altar of 
the temple as an illustration of sublim- 
ity, and overlook the temple itself, was a 
singularly inverted process. Campbell's 
own imago of the "ship of the line," is 
indebted for its poetry to associations 
with external nature and with death. The 
associations of Art are known and lim- 
ited ; those of Nature endless and eternal. 

The citations from Milton of the Satanic 
shield and spear are not to the purpose 
— the exclusive purpose, that is, to which 
the author of the Specimens applies 
them — the passage presenting us with 
blended images from Nature and Art, 
while the superiority is clearly on the 
side of the former. The optic glass of 
the Tuscan artist pales before the image, 
of " evening," the valley of the Arno, and 
the " new lands, rivers, or mountains" 
with which it is associated. The "spear 
ethereal," too, derives its poetry from 
association with the "hills" — particu- 
larly " Norwegian hills," rocky and barren 
— and not the artificial objects. 

Campbell's remark about Homer's 
being " a minute describer of the works 
of art," is entirely gratuitous — since Na- 
ture and Art lie both within the ample 
domain of the poet.* But when the 
quostion is put, which is the more poet- 
ical ? the answer is inevitable. The 
poetry of Nature is absolute and trans- 
cendent ; that of Art relative and of an 
entirely subordinate character. 

It follows, then, that images derived 
from the former are always more poetical 
than those suggested by works of Art. 

The decision of the .question is thus 
clearly against Byron, although it by no 
means involves an indorsement of the 
principles of the " misty school." 

* Having utterly failed as a poet, Bulwer makes 
the notable discovery that poets are corruptors of 
the species! Were Milton, Gray, Goldsmith, Cow 
per (to name no others) , " corruptors of the species ?" 
The idea is certainly a progressive one ; but. then, 
Bulwer himself says that " progress is not always im- 
provement," and in this silly sentence upon poets he 
furnishes an instance against him.elf of the correct 
ness qf his own remark. But has the uxorious Baronet 
in his character of novelist, taken the beam from his 
own eyo ? Has he been doing penance for the sin of 
'• Falkland'' that he undertakes to talk about poets 
as "corruptors of the species ?■' Had he leveled the 
remark against two thirds of those who constitute 
the class of writers to which he himself belongs, I 
would have been disposed to regard him as a 
repentant sinner. 



